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z FIMHE President has courageously come to the support of Secretar 
3 | Schurz by sending to Congress the report of the Ponca Cominission 
4 ng with (as of equal worth) the recent declaration of the chiefs in 
regard to the compensation which will satisfy them, ac ompanied by a 

essage relating to both. He says that the Commission’s re port and 

Se the testimony taken by them “ add very little to what was already con- 
E tained in the official reports of the Secretary of the Interior and the 
‘ report of the Senate Committee touching the injus done to the 
; Ponca Indians by their removal to the Indian Te rritory.”” The evidence 


- and the recommendations, however, “ point out the true measure of 
redress Which the Government of the United States ought to adopt ”’ 


; well they may, since this measure of redress was anticipated and 


a urged by the much-abused Secretary. On the other hand, the Com- 
ission, While careful to enlarge on the prosperity of the Northern 


refugees, “ omit to state the important fact as to the present condition 


of the Poncas in the Indian Territory.” Bi 


it this omission is supplied 


4 by the evidence they have reported, which shows that the major part of 
the tribe “are satisfied with their new home: that they are healthy, 
q comfortable, and contented, and that they are freely and firmly decided 
to adhere to the choice announced in the letter of Oct. 25, 1880, and the 

declaration of December 17, 1880, to remain in the Indian Territory, 
q ind not to return to Dakota Territory.” The President then endorses 

in substance the recommendations of the Commission and the Decem- 
a ber declaration of the chiefs, and outlines a policy which begins with 


preparation for citizenship by giving Indians of both sexes 


industrial and general education for their independent support and self- 


the young 


os protection—Mr. Schurz’s scheme as illustrated in the Indian schools at 
Hampton and the Carlisle barracks ; allotment of land in severalty, with 
safeguards ; fair compensation for the unallotted portion; and citizen- 

ship with its rights and responsibilities. He recommends legislation 

; giving the Secretary of the Interior the necessary powers to carry out 
this policy, and to the members of the tribe a free choice of settlement 

in either Territory. He regards the question of blame for past injustice 

to the Poncas—whether it should be bestowed on the Executive, or on 

q Congress, or on the public—as no longer of any practical importance ; 


but the sense of his own responsibility for what happened during his 


yw 
o 
Administration makes it his duty to do all he can to effect the redress 
= “required alike by justice and by humanity.” 


After some delays in the Senate, the two houses passed concur- 
rent resolutions prepared by the Democratic caucus as a substitute 
for the hopeless Morgan resolutions affirming the right of Congress 
to count the electoral vote. They agreed to appoint the House of 
Representatives as the place of meeting at noon on February 9, and 
to order the making of a list of the votes, “as they shall be declared,” 
by two tellers on the part of the Senate and two on the part of the House. 
“ The result shall be delivered to the President of the Senate, who shal! 
announce the state of the vote and the persons elected.” Provision was 
made for the case of Georgia, which observed a State law in casting its 


‘S 
vote on a day not designated by the Federal statute, and the 





Vice-Presi- 
dent was to report the total explicitly both with and without the vote of 

3 this State, adding, “ but in either event | Garfield] is elected President of 
the United States.” This was a sensible makeshift, and it was only nomi- 
. nally opposed by the Republicans, but everybody understood 
Vice-President chose to disregard his instructions, and fall back upon 
the language of the Constitution, he could not be called to account. He 





might, if so disposed, refuse to take any notice of the Georgia 
As we go to press the count is in progress. 


Except for the hurly-burly at the clase of a short and misused ses- 
sion, it would be reasonable to hope for the speedy passage of the bill 
reported by the select committee on giving Cabinet officers seats and a 


voice in Congress. This measure, introduced, as our readers know, by 


The Nation. 
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There was an amusing scene in t Senate on Mona etween M 


Butler, of South Carolina, and Mr. ¢ kling, of 


census in the former State. As readers remember, the k= 


ing frauds supposed to be ¢ mitted 
South Carolina Democrats play ry t t che it 
Republican orators in the late ¢ iss. S ( yin pat 
made vigorous use of it in the speech in this yin which y t 
remarkable account of the incidence of tax n at the South. While 
‘making it hot under the old flag,” he praised highly v vk 
to have been the fraudulent or, at all events, grossly i rrect carpet-bag 
census of 1870 in South ¢ i, t scrib on of 
last year in the same State to “a plot to fabricate a monsts reas 
of population in one section in order t the ¢ ( t and 
the logic of events in another.” Mr. Conkling’s “campaign thunder 
is often very amusing ee t | s probabh 
never produced anything m¢ emark 1 an attempt 
“to battle the course of natu d the logic eve e part of 
the country b a plot to f icate r n an- 
other. Further on he described wheel 
of deviltry wl 1 h Cl 1 ne S ¢ n 5a 
scheme ” which X Mr. J dav ro nd 
like the cruel Brigadier that he is, wed that the “ plot,” the “ spoke 
in the wheel of deviltry lt S creatures of his re- 
nowned colleague's gorgeous lag tl there was a 
collision. Mr. Conkling said he « ig f the vaporings of 
the Senator from South Carolina,” to 1 1 Mr. Butler made answet 
that “the swaggering insolence of the Senator from New York was 
of no concern to him.” Thereuy Mir. Conkling called him “a per- 


son,” and said he did not choose to “ bandy epithets” with him. Mr. 


} } c ‘ ’ ' . : > 
Butler had, however, already made it very uncomfortable for our Boss, 
though he said nothing about his mixed metaphors. The gloomy si- 
lence preserved by the Republican papers on this census matter is very 
} . : } ttre ‘ 9 t } } ) he iY } lata 1 
civerting, considering the attraction it had for them in the late canvass. 
They are, however, very much shocked at Mr. Butler's recalling it. 





House has discussed the Apportionment Bill with a difference of 






ring from 301 to 319 as the ideal membership. A good deal 









of time has been wasted in sham argument based on the unequal ratios, 
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The re event of the eek in Wall Street w he 
‘ t er pr ic E ipnh con | nies, to wit th 
rn Unie the Am n Union, a the Atlanti d Pacit 

t ‘ tint ist-named having been owned by the Western 

Ur Eve ppt o have been arranged for a speedy con- 
su natio { the 1 mn the moment that Judge Barrett rendered 
his dec n in tl SK skin for n injunction to prevent it, 
d wit two hours after the injunction had been denied the es- 
ential work of tl union had been pe rfected. This sudden action 


tors’’ forestalled the opposition of 
Hatch was the figurehead, and which had made pre- 


ration for an¢ r injunction by some out-of-town judge of the Su- 
The 


ew company is to be known as the Western Union Telegraph Com- 


e Court, and for hostile action in the Legislature at Albany. 


| , and its capital is $80,000,000. The holder of 100 shares of the 
Western Union gets 1484 shares of the new company’s stock; the 

r of 100 shares of American Union, or of $10,000 bonds of that 

co! | n rets 100 sh: res of the new stor k: ind the | ride r of 100 
f the Atlantic and Pacific stock gets 60 shares of the new stock. 


It 1 ye seen that the cream goes to the old Western Union Telegraph 


g 

nd it was this fact, rather than the philanthropic desire 
foi rt phy, wh removed whatever opposition there was 
to t unk mong th shareholders of t Id con Dp inies. When it 


in Union Company is hardly a year and 


al I , that the money which reated it was less than $s,o00, 00, 
und t ppears in the Vv capit tion for $15,000,000, the ground 
for com] t appears to be sma Chere is a rising opposition to the 


new company among the business classes, and at the trade-exchanges 


steps have been taken to form new companies 


Nation. 






{Number §;; 


(@d@ has obtained from Jay Gould the t; 


ed to the tele oY iphic consolidation. So far at le 


M id is ce rned, tl ippear to have been purely philant} 
( ip te] t phy {¢ the peo] of the United St 
he proposed to himself, and | vent into” tl 
€ sole purpose ol bri ging th about He id been ‘ 
n in Europe recently by the many and constant uss 
European communities, and especially the business port 
the telegraph, compared with its limited employment 
Accordingly it occurred to him to contrive some 
ricans mignt be as well off in this respect as other count 
rT) ( by which this could be accomplished was, he cleat 
d of the competition which made it necessary for the é. 
panies to “hight each other for domestic business,” and i 
1 them fre mploving their entire energies in the servic: 
people. United as they now were, without fear of further legal inter- 
ference, they would be enabled to do this, and having the expenses of 
only one company instead of three to pay they could carry out ¢! 
plans cheaply as weil as without opposition ‘hese plans are of 


nitude, 


Since the consolidation, other philanthropists have i 
scribed $10,000,000 in behalf of the people to carry into effect propos 
| 


cable connections which will bring news from St. Petersburg v7d@ A 


is quickly as it is now obtained through Europe, besides putting Am 


ricans into communication with the remotest regions of Ocean 
Moreover, the domestic business is to be largely extended, and not o1 
the various mercantile exchanges throughout the country are to have 
special connecting wires, but private citizens everywhere will fin 


t and cheap to resort to the telegraph for comparati\ 


convenie! 


trivial communications. 


The inaugural address of Governor Plaisted of Maine discus 
old subjects, but which he treats some of. th: 


the manner in 


anticipates trouble from 
1e States at the National Capi- 


March next,” and asks whether it is pos- 


is both original and humorous. He 
‘proposed gathering of militia of tl 
tal on the 4th aay of 
American people can contemplate it with indiff 
calls attention to the fact that when Casar crossed it 
Rubicon the Roman Republic fell, and calls upon Mr. Garfiel 

He de ] lores the 
population in Maine through emigration to the West, says that “ one of 


b 


“place his veto upon this proposed courtesy.” 


the most efficient causes tending to drive citizens from the State 


law of imprisonment for debt,”” and demands its repeal. The | 
| 
uae $s a0" 2 I re | f liat-re “é y } 
of ariving citizens out he describes as follows: Demands are « 


up into small amounts, ten or fifteen dollar notes given, execution ta- 


ken out upon each, and the debtor is pursued, harassed, and oppress- 
ed until he is forced to leave the 
liberty "—certainly a shortsighted policy for the creditor to adopt 
The f 


out that the creditor’s right to take what interest a debtor is will- 


State to preserve his perso! 


Governor regrets the absence of a usury law, and_ points 


ing to pay tends to “transfer the property of the many to tl 


- 4 


pockets of the few,” to “paralyze and blight all productive indus- 


and, worst of all, to bring savings-banks “to the verge of 


tries,” g 
ruin.” The managers of these institutions, he admits, are among tl 

best men in the State, “and yet, in the management of funds not their 
own, and under the restraints of legislative supervision, such was their 
passion for high rates of interest, these men neglected their first duty to 
the d 
character that banks holding six millions of deposits suspended pay- 


positors and loaded the banks with investments of such doubtful 
it.”” He insists that the United States bonds which mature ought 
not to be refunded, but paid (we presume in legal tender), and prot 


against the proposition to retire and “burn” the legal-tender currer 





‘so that out of ir ashes may arise a like amount of interest-bearing 
bonds to further tax the labor and industry of the country.” He asks 


what bondholders are “ but a class of gilded paupers supported by tl! 
labor of the country,” and, in a striking passage, reminds the Mait 


Legislature that “if one millionaire had come over in the Alayffower he 


131 


would have blasted the prospects of a continent.” 


[he Supreme Court has at last decided that the income-tax was 
constitutional ; that it was not a “direct tax,” in the meaning of the 
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tion, may be suspended for the remainder of the io! ould take s time for its d ought to be 


a vote of the 


tnendment, debate, o1 adjournm¢ nt. ve of the scheme, and cons lent t Ministry have resigned 1a 


House; which, however, is iaken at , wit t ed to a conclusior ts « nators led that he would not ap- 


rhis new standing order was brought into plav against 1 Cam] ;M t War. [ t rdinary workin t} 
nembers on Thursday, when Mr. Dillon caused himself to be “* name ntary 1 the ] lismis Ca 


by in errupting Mr. Gladstone and refusing to sit di , and \ t ( i ( t ther resigx ord | 


suspended by vote and removed. Mr. Parnell then, coy ral t- the Cortes be Id his 1 ncial heme \ t 
tunate precedent of Mr. Gladstone’s last summer, v t S S ! tual dismissal of the } - 
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French Ambassador, M. Challemel-Lacour, mo it Mr. Glads ser time t King cht they ought to , h 

no longer heard. In this he was apparentl; ( er, br I t give t O n“act e at an ¢ ins 


opeaker refused to hear him and he was suspended \ similar motior S a little as if was thinking of “ rot n’ in a serise in whicl 
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was made by twenty-eight other Irish members, and they were one by _ has not yet presented itself to its friends in the United States 
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( ) that the greater portion of it esc ipes 


[he Special Tax Commission which has just been 


Jersev, and has recently made its report, estimates the 
onal prope! which in that Stat pays no tax at con- 
$200,000,000, while the total value of the taxable real 
> e's" In M hi of which } . e nf 
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bred 





by long usage, and, let us add, by an unusually high degree 


5S AX or 
public spirit. Probably in no other State would the process the . 
rated. The New Jersey Commission, which has just made its rey si 
nounces it “ foreign to the habits and sentiments of the people” « 
State, and “distasteful both to officials and taxpayers.” In Pe: 9 
vania it has been practically abandoned, and wherever it exists 
there is a struggle going on against it on the part of all those 
think that taxes ought to be collected in the mode which will 
least inconvenience to the taxpayer, which will cost least in pron 
to the amount collected, which will offer the fewest incentives to { 
and evasion, and interfere least with industrial ent rprise ind ac t 2 
ind with the introduction of foreign capital. R a 
1 


The California farmer, whose fury against the capitalist takes 
count of reason or experience, in the new c¢ — included uncer 


the term of “taxable” property almost every kind of 


! 

could think of ex« ept “ growing cre ps.” He set down as 1 able, 1 

dits, bonds, stocks, dues, franchises, and “all other matte 
things, real, personal, and mixed, capable of private ownership,” | 
cunningly provided for his own safety by exempting growing cro] 
directing the assessment to be made on the tst of March in eax 
when he is pretty sure to have no produce of any kind, or very little, 
his premises. The working of this system, on its first trial, has , 


been described in a most instructive paper by Mr. T. C. Hopkins 


Californian. The total assessment for the whole State for 1880 5 
the new constitution, is even nominally only twenty-one and a he! a 
cent. larger than that of 1879, when “the money kings” were 2 
to be esc aping their just share of the public burdens. The ¢ ale y ! ; 

1d Stock Herald for December 17, 1880, showed the valt ; 





their entire 








puts down under the head of “money” $24,678,330, or over $14,000," 
more than that of 1879. But the report of the Bank Commission: 
showed that in December, 1879, the amount of the deposits in the bat 
] 


throughout the State was in round numbers $82,c00,000, so that abc 


$57,000,000 must have escaped taxation. The crop yield of the State f 





1879 was estimated by the Surveyor-General at nearly $67,006,009, b ' 
| 


under the ingenious arrangement above described this paid nothing 
whatever. Upon the numerous other crudities, imperfections, and ab- 
surdities of the new system, as revealed in the actual working of 
( aaa we have not time to enter. It is en ugh to say that as 


attempt € get at the personal property of the State, fully and efficient 


it has proved a total failure, while it has undoubtedly had the eff 
both of driving large bodies of capital out of fe State and of deter- 
ring large bodies of gener from entering it. r. Hopkins proneun 


it “ useless to talk of establishing extensive Pease tures ys Calif 
while the present laws are in fc ree. 
The remedies for this long-standing confusion and failure offered | 
> —_ 
tax-reformers are all based on the principle that real property owes i 


value mainly to personal property ; that the more personal as property 


+ 


can induce people to place and keep upon it-the more valtiable you 
make it; and that whef you tax land and other immovable and UAC 
cealable things, your tax is gradually diffused over all othei kind s of pr 
perty, and every k inrof owneris reached by it ®ithout sending the tay- : 
—_—_ 
gatherer in pursuit ft of him. -@ne extreme “of this the ‘ory may be said Fs 
to have been representedin this country by the late Mr. Isaac Sherma ; j 
f ——- a 
of thi@city, than whom no American has ever stood higher om que 





tions of taxation, and is still represented teat David A. Wats, w! 
advocated it very forcibly and bly in thé report of the Commission 
1871 on the tax system of this State. His doctrine is, briefly stated, tha 

if you tax lands and_houses you reach everything, bec ausé the tax 
diffuse itself through all-commodities produced of ‘sold im the State, 
part of the cost of production, and thus eventually reac h the Consume! 
It is proper to say that some economists in Europe, aS Well<as here> 
doubt whether such a tax would reach the consumer with its fadliva 
proper weight, for reasons. which we have not room fo state. “‘t! 
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that it has been destroyed. Letters are seldom destroyed wh« hev are of 
iny importance, as Rochefort learnt when he saw in the newspapers 

which he wrote to Gambetta at Versailles when he was to appeal for 
council of war. I will not even try to give an account of the 








Li las ensued upon this publication. I will return to mor 4 
ects, and speak of some letters which have just been published in U Sou 
venirs de Madame Jaubert.’ 
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tly by saying 


hat “chieftai p——leadership—in politics has pa ed av The 
Oo unm le mark of leadership in politics is power, displayed 
either in ab to procure or hinder legislation, or to procure the elec- 
tion of | I tors because they hold the leader’s opinions al d promise 
to support him, or to control patronage or nominations. If there are no 
men in possession of such power now, then undoubtedly leadership has 
passed aw But there are men in possession of such power. It 
is true they are called “Bosses” and not leaders, but they differ 
from t Websters and Clays and Sumners not in the nature 
of their power but in their mode of acquiring it. They get it by 
management, while the former got it by public persuasion and by 
open attention to the public business. So that, instead of having got 
rid of leaders through a rise in the general intelligence, we have simply 
got a new |! d of leader Mr. Conkling can to-day, by a short 


note or telegram, de« de for the Albany Legisl iture whom it shall elect 


for Senator, or can in the same way stop or secure the passage of a bill. 
Webste nd ¢ ind Sumner ould, p rhacs, have done this too, but 
it d | en by the use of entirely different methods, the disap- 
pearance of wl t first sight suggests a considerable lowering of the 
average II telligence Or ol the iverage mor lity. We, for our part, do 
not Lie that the average morality and intelligence have declined. 
[ srowth of the spoils system ”’ has changed the conditions of po- 
l | success and called for a different kind of man. Like causes 
would produce like effects in any other field of activity. Suppose 
causes were decided by games of poker between the lawyers under 
the supervision of the judg how long would what are now called 

rreat lawyers’ be found in the courts? There would still be persons 
called “ great lawyers,” but they would not be learned in the law or able 
udvocates. They would be learned in Schenck’s Manual, and famed as 


bold and dextré Ep. NATION.] 


is “ Diulters. 


BAYARD YOUNG DEMOCRACY. 

lo THE | Put NATION 

S \ ] | 1 our case in your ante-election address to 
you h ie Democratic party presented nothing worth 
serio it h ly worth while to make any statement based 
upon th the that young Democrats caw do any thinking. But the 
trange fact (?) advanced in your February 3 issue, ‘‘ There is not a single 
Senator w e ‘ views’ advan lebate have created for him a following 
among thinking peopl » beg that you broaden your definition 
of ‘‘serious thought ” for t nee so as to include some few of us young 
Democrats who have honestly tried to think 

If you i grant this favor let n y that we are Democrats simply be- 


Nation. 
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cause we ‘‘ follow” the opinions advanced by Senator Bayard. In his record 





we find conviction that Constitutional Democracy, rended by the war, distract- 
| by the ‘Samendments,” has been re-wrought by him into homogeneous. 
that to-day it is able to supply to this country practical principles for 
r con nally We area ‘ following” as much opposed to the 
J ism of the past as to the ‘‘ Centralization ” of the present, and we (in 
cit least) can always be found against ‘‘ Kellyism” and ‘‘ the spoils 

} 1 its every fort 


But as we area purely Democratic ‘‘ following ”’ we cannot be entitled to 


us consideration,” and I must, therefore, apologize for trespassing on 


your good-nature.—I am, etc., A YOUNG DEMOCRAT. 


PHILADELPHIA, February s, 1£81 


THE 


THE 


NEW ATHENE STATUE. 


[To THE EDITOR OF NATION 


Sir: The following extract from a letter just received from Athens, giv- 
ing a description of the statue of Athene recently found there, may be of 
interest to some of your readers : 


oe Much interest was excited here the other day by the finding of 
a small statue of Athene, just outside of the north side of the Varvakeion. 
It was found just beneath the surface, by workmen occupied in repairing the 
road, 

‘* The statue is about three feet high. 
in exact copy of the great chryselephantine statue of Pheidias, in the Par- 
th It is, unfortunately, I should say, of late art, made by some good 
Greek artist of the Roman times. There is little expression in the face. 


Athene is represented standing on a square base, her left arm resting on her 


It is almost entire, and is probably 


enon. 


shield, which is quite round, not oblong. Between the shield and the body 
of the goddess rises the serpent Erichthonios. She may possibly have held a 
spear in this left hand, but no indications of one remain. Her right arm is 
broken off; but the pieces have been found, as also some fragments of the 


Nike which she upheld. On her wrists she wears armlets of entwined ser- 
| She is draped to the feet, and her waist-belt or girdle is formed by 
unother serpent. On her chest and shoulders she wears the xgis, covered 
with small writhing serpents, and bearing the gorgon head in the middle. 
Her helmet is very interesting ; just as described by’ Pausanias, it has the 
phinx in the middle, and a gryphon on either side. The gryphons and the 
upper part of the sphinx are broken off, but the fragments have all been 
found. The nude parts, more especially the face, are polished to such a de- 
gree as to suggest that they were made so in imitation of ivory. Traces of 
color exist on the hair, helmet, eyes, and egis. 

‘*Excavations have been continued carefully about the spot where the 
statue was found, but as yet nothing has been discovered but the lower part 
of a room of a house, the northern wall of which bears a well-preserved fres- 
co-painting, very similar in design to those of Pompeii. The lower part of an 
unfluted column is represented, and a duck rushing at a flower very much 
like our pinks ; the colors are very bright, and there seems to be a certain 
freedom of hand in the execution of the duck and flower. The ground is 


separated into several divisions, each of a different color—red, brown, and 


nent 
pents. 


so on, 

‘* The spot where the statue was found is just outside the walls of the 
ancient city, and no doubt the statue owes its perfect preservation to the 
fact that it got buried during some siege operations—as, otherwise, it woud 
probably have been destroyed at the same time with most others, in Jus- 
tinian’s time. I am told that a small hill of earth had to be removed when 
the Varvakeion was built.” 

The Varvakeion School and Museum stands a short distance to the north- 
ward of the Dipylon Gate. The mound of earth referred to by my friend 
may, therefore, have been thrown up by the besieging army of Sulla, who 
took the city from the Dipylon Gate or its immediate neighborhood. 

Tuomas W. LupLow. 

CAMBRIDGE, MaAss., February 3, 1881 


Notes. 


| ARPER & BROS. have in press an ‘Encyclopedia of English and 

American Poetry,’ completely edited before his death by the late Epes 
Sargent, of Boston. Fords, Howard & Hulbert publish next week the 
‘ Life and Letters of John Howard Raymond,’ late President of Vassar Col- 
lege. It has been prepared by his oldest daughter, Mrs. Harlan P. Lloyd. 
They also announce ‘ The Easiest Way, in Housekeeping and Cooking,’ by 
Helen Campbell, and the ‘ Gospel by James R. Gilmore. 
The recent withdrawal of the Rev. Stopford Brooke from the Church of 
England lends a special interest to the new collection of his sermons 
about to be published by George H. Ellis, Boston. Fowler & Wells 
vouch for the radical character of a work they will shortly produce, 
‘How We Fed the Baby,’ by Dr. C. E. Dr. M. Hale’s 
‘ Management of Children’ (Philadelphia : Presley Blakigton) aims to mediate 
between the nurse and the physician, and contains less that is misleading, and 
more that is useful, than the average nursery manual. The same publisher 
one of his ‘‘ American Health Primers" Dr. David F. Lincoln's 
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gazine of Art for January is unremarkable except for a simply engraved 
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‘School and Industrial Hygiene.’ The discussions of school hygiene, and 
‘ lly of the amount of study adapted to different periods of child- 
1 al 1 ar sed on sound | logy ; there 
wal of ect between them 1 t! 1 ind ] 
“ ! e, moreover oO ief to | of m ‘ ce 
ry J i of Am mm J 0? 1 \ rte num- 
Its ghief features are the pu at for t first time of Wash- 
n’s f tar journal fror May A ist, 1781, and a ¢ 
f rty rs (1754-1777) nearly all hitherto inedited In the 4 ” 
fk Philo No. 4, ther good variety of ar 5, 
we notice one on the ‘‘ Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive in 
Roman Folk-Speech,” by E. A. Fay, and Prof. J. M. Hart’s criticism 
na Kelt tandpoint of Prof. Bang’s justification of his theory that 
the Voluspa had a Germanic origin. ——The scientific mind in Philadelphia 


ms to be emancipated from the prevailing orthodoxy in regard to 





protection. In the current issue of the American Naturalist the editors 
ulge in some humorous but none the less effective comments on the injury 
» science caused by our absurd tariff.——A paper unsettling 


f in regard tothe founder of Taunton, Mass., which ha 





} 


1. recent monument and in the city’s seal, is printed in No. 2 of the Collections 
No. 4 of the Bureau of Education's 
1 School Arch tecture, 


isfrom the competent hand of Mr. T. M. Clark, of Boston; No. § treats of 





f the Old Colony Historical Society. 





Circulars of Information for the present year, on 


English Rural Schools.——The Atheneum for January 22 states that there 
re now 170 women attending the classes at University College, and that Miss 


A. Heather-Bigg, an LL,A. of St. Andrew’s, has just carried off the Joseph 


Hume scholarship over all her male competitors. The same paper adds 





that more applications for the admission of their daughters to Girton 
College are made by clergymen than by any other class.——The 77/éune 
Index is, as we have more than once pointed out, available in a large 
measure for other daily records of passing events as well as for the 777é- 
une’s own files. The volume for 1880 has just appeared.——Mr. B. 


F. De Costa’s paper on Arctic Exploration, with an account of Nicho- 
las of Lynn, has been reprinted from the Bulletin of the American Geo- 
I l 





graphical Society. Besides its exhaustive historical summary, it will be 
prize d for its numerous fac-similes of ancient charts, the largest being Mer- 
cator’s map of the world (1569). Something, of course, is lost in distinctness 
by the reductions. ——The International Geographical Institute founded at 
Berne last October put forth several Bulletins, which are substantially em- 
bodied in No. 1 of a new series beginning last month. The Bi n will 
henceforth consist of three parts, geographical, commercial, and bil raphi- 





cal—the first giving news of exploring expeditions ; the second relating to 
trade facilities ; and tl 


he third keeping abreast of the literature of geography 


md the kindred sciences. The yearly subscription will be ten francs. A 
fine map of the south polar regions, printed in colors on cloth, accompanies 
the number before us.——Triibner & Co. are receiving subscriptions for W. 


W. Hunter’s ‘ Imperial Gazetteer of India,’ the first account of that country 
based upon a statistical survey and upon an actual enumeration of the people. 
rhe work fills three 


mermeyer, Christiania, Norway) we have received ‘ Etudes sur l’age de bronze 


ctavo volumes.——From the publisher (Albert Cam- 





Ingvald Undset, of the University Archzeolog 





y 
at Christiania. It is a work of 160 pages, cor 


d swords in the text, and eighteen plates of similar antiquities at 


ining thirty-two figures of 


oO 
7 


the end of the volume. The author is an eminent antiquarian, who has pre- 


viously made valuable contributions to our knowledge of pre-historic Europe 


The first fifty pages are devoted to an animated discussion of the subject of 
the bronze age, with a critical review of the various theories held by the lead- 
ing European archeologists. The remainder of the work gives a detailed 
account and description of the various buckles and swords represented in t 
figures and plates, with frequent references to corresponding finds in other 
countries. 


—The first of two or more papers on Mr. William M. Chase is, with its 
accompanying illustyations, the principal contribution to the American Art 
Review for January.” The letter-press is elaborate, and considers Mr. Chase 
as the most influential of the artists who have recently begun an epoch 


i 
American art, as the writer, Mrs. M. G. Van Rensselaer, thinks. The drawings 
reproduced are characteristic in method and effect, and Unger’s fine etching 
of Chase’s portrait of Duveneck is worth having as an etching. Tt 


is also a cut of Mr. Chase from a photograph, and drawings by Blum of 
his door-plate, which was designed by Baur, and his knocker, which, it is ex- 
plained, he brought with him from Venice. Altogether he will have little to 


complain of in the way of neglect when the series is completed.——The /a- 


cut of Mercié’s admirable statue of Arago, recently erected at his native 


Perpignan, and possibly also, though at a long interval, fora couple of repro- 
ductions of portraiture by Romney, which retain a recognizable air of his 


sweetness and grace.——The Ficher announces a continuance in 1881 of 
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journals in our languag 
—Th most rem rk bl irgun nt 1 tavor { t 1 nee wl ] t vet 
been prod d appeared last Thursday in the 4 re 
lished at Chicago), in the leading article, 1 t e of ‘Al 
nd the Holy Spirit rhe tl mail ‘ “sé l 
lv the De l’s caricature or tert ] Ilolv Sy is 
Devil is quite pable of ma o ] ture iI \ \. 
thing else that is sacred, and | oO} ( t t , 
fect keeping with all we know of hi t s xe ‘ 
*“blasphemouslv « cature the t rd Per he 1 ity The p 
! me ;. however, s er th this Why 1 
Clearly because its effects on me simulate t 
‘fa false impression of good rece d” on pe ; 
prol bl that the Dev cul gly devised pl f 
I he New Testament, too, we find that P f te 
ficial resemblance between the effects vy ow | 5 
of the Holy Spirit du | t is 1 ‘ = t } 
it that early pe l, hol was recognized » * ‘ 
phemous rival of the Holy Spirit “Wh par ‘ f 
cohol are contr ted w the f its of the Sj { I t 
travesty multiply rapidly Phe symptoms of \ ‘ 
Devil's mimicry of the Blessed Holv S; I eX: { 
fruit of the Spirit ir Christian is love Now t « t of 
the drunkard is ‘fan llin fondness for every o1 1 hin t 
changes to deadly hatred wi it provoc The se 1 f 
S} rit ‘‘ is } ppin SC iw yish ’ } run] 1 ow . ) 
ve feeling of great wealth? The first outw eff ftheS ) 
] the fir outw effect of al hol is ¢ I | 1 a 
f i oO profan busive, less to the D 
ment ar lation, Tl he Spirit’s work is l, and os 
ed corner of the globe has the Devi it ! f d 
listi ? At first blush it mig! 1 r the D itate 
or car e the influence of the S giving tl t my 
visio f Christ” which is ‘‘t ! t rious of ( ‘ i es.” 
But even this difficulty Satan has overcome by the inv n of delirium 
tremens. By means of this he i le to take a man to *‘ the lowest hell,” in 
i! 1 of rit’s taking people to ‘‘t third heaven.” Moreover, 
Ithough the evidence that the Devil takes the form of a serpent is 
t ‘‘ voluminous,” nevertheless it is pretty certain that he does take it, and 
likes to take it. This being so, the writer asks, Is ‘‘ it not singular that th 
n of delirium tremens i lways liable to one particular hallucination— 
that he is pursued by serpents We should say, if we have followed the 
rrectly, that it is by no means ‘‘singular”’; on the contrary, it 
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1, We answer that we 





1 ¢] } } re : at } 
1d the drunkara at once recognizes hin 


max of Satanic contempt and _blas- 
Devil’s showing himself to the poor 
all impurity and isfinite malignity, 


1. Here, says the author, ‘‘ the argu- 


If any one wishes to know why we give space to this ratiocina- 


ink our reade 
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rs should be more familiar than they 


probably are with the nature of the services rendered to religion by 
portion of the ‘ religious press .The full text of the argument may be 
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und in the Advance of February 3. 
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liff-houses and cave-dwellings are reduced to normal 
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to build outside. Considerable collec 


k, owing to its friable nature, which made it 
tions have been 
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hich the Institute proposes to pass over to the Peabody 


at Cambridg In the course of his explo- 


one curious and novel discovery: in two 
outside of such 
{ 


nection, containing life-sized 


pueblo, but still in 
an undoubted cor 
, or mountain-lion. These images, cut out of the 
ground (not the ordinary rock-carving), were 
he god of the chase, ‘‘ Shyayag,” of the Queres 
of worship has been actually witnessed. Aside 
f this discovery, the bearing of it on the archzeo- 
yrtance. Excellent photographs of these 


have been taken, which will be published with 


No. 795 of the Nation), we called the attention of 
lward Hall's article in the current number of the 
entury, on ‘* English, Igational and Irrational,” we hoped that 


at least the silent gratitude of our esteemed contem- 


nth ( 


iter would earn 
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* which we 
Instead of this 


the proffered relief, 


wordy scarecrow, 


Bn oe? 66 
r, ryants 


rterius of the editorial office. 
5, chose rather to repel 


himself, 
stated that Dr. Hall's 


re Mr. Bryant’s death. 


} } loncer } > 
k on one no longer able to defend 


notice of 


ruc, very much in the style ] 


of the famous kettle 


versy, that Dr. Hall had got hold of the wrong index—‘‘ not the index 
! 


Gryant prepared, but some other that Mr. Hall must have found floating 


papers, and assumed to be authentic ”’ 


ut the new ; and yet not that index 
, for ‘doubtless the learned English critic [sic] derived his materials 
tray copy’ of some supposititious indexes devised by one of the Post 
nor precisely that, again, sin.e ‘‘ Mr. Hall, we suspect, or, if not 
sae, his authority, has become the unconscious victim of a jest’ 
though Mr. Bryant did make an index which has been modified 


al Rules of the Evening Post,” it was ‘‘a short and simple one, 
which he did not like to see 
The is, that Dr. 


s ‘Columbia and Canada,’ published in 


me fifty or sixty words or phrases 
urnal ; but he imposed it upon nebody.” truth 
Hall expressly relied upon Mr, Rae’ 
| though the Pest at the time, 


lumns, denounced his [Rae's] list as spurious, imperfect, and inac- 


‘*in the most conspicuous place of its 


of his 


ry ? 
attack, October 


urate,’ Dr, Tiall failed to see it, for the reason that, in spite being a 


» of N¢ » 


York State, the cutting containing the /es?’s 
specimen of the paper that ever met his eyes except in 
We cite the 
rinted, addressed to the editor of the A rtion, but not proffered here 
of its length, and of which the full title reads: ‘‘ A Letter to the 
rof the New York etion relative to Certain Slanders of the New York 
Evening Post. By Fitzedward Hall, M.A. Harvard College, Hon, D.C.L. 
Oxford. Printed for the Author. ! The author, it will be 


London. 
seen, makes no secret of his opinion of the 


+) ] 
the soie 


! + > 
cruellest passage 


in a pamphlet letter which Dr. Hall 


1881.” 
Post's treatment of him, but it 
upies himself simply in retort. He 


would be a mistake to suppose that he oc 


makes it an object of pardonable, not to say intense, curiosity to see Mr. 
Bryant's original index in print, side by side with the ‘‘ General Rules,” to- 
gether with a frank statement whether the additions made by his associates 
He also furnishes an extra number of criticisms 


had Mr. Bryant’s approval. 
) PI 


on Mr. Bryant's al 


und as one of the series of English philological monographs 


ved purity of style. So that, both as a vindication of his 


own chara 

which Dr. Hall has put forth of late years, this little brochure deserves to b« 
by his countrymen. 

—Only last 


week we printed a contribution from the pen of Professor 
Jeremiah Lewis Diman, of Brown University, and now we have to record, 
with profound regret, his sudden 


] 
1a st. 


untimely death on 


and most Thursday 
Professor Diman was a native of Rhode Island, having been born in 
Bristol, May 1, 1831. 
Diman, for many years Lieutenant-Governor, and in 1847 Governor, of the 
At the age 


years later from the Andover Theological Seminary, having also in the mean- 
t 


He inherited his literary tastes from his father, Byron 


State. of twenty he graduated from Brown University, and five 


ime pursued his theological studies abroad at several of the German univer- 
sities. Then followed a pastorate of eight years in Fall River and in Brook- 
line, Mass., 

} 


Professor of History and Political Economy, in which capacity he acquired 


and in 1864 he accepted an appointment from his alma mater, as 


an enviable reputation for sound and liberal scholarship. As a lecturer and 


public orator his field of late years had rapidly widened. At home he was 
depended upon for every important occasion, and his historical addresses of 
the past four years deserve to be collected in a form more permanent than that 
of tracts or newspaper reports. In 1879 he delivered twenty lectures on the 
Thirty Years’ War at the Johns Hopkins University, and these, with his Lowell 
Institute lectures in Boston in 1880, his Cambridge Phi Beta Kappa address 
in 1876 (on ‘‘ The Alienation of the Educated Class from Politics”’), his mas- 
** Rel 


1776-1876, published in the centennial series of the North American Review, 


terly retrospective summary of igion in America” during the century 
and many of his reviews in that quarterly and in the A’aéion, contain the ma- 
terials for a literary monument which we cannot believe will be neglected. 
We are f 
enough 
and the higher instruction have sustained in Professor Diman’s departure. 


far from having indicated all the forms of his literary activity, but 
has been said to show how grave a loss American learning and letters 
Those who knew.him socially have a special grief now that he is gone, for to 
the catholic temper of the writer he added the graces of a cultivated and 
genial mind, enriched by observation in many foreign lands, and, thanks to 
fortunate private circumstances, free from anxiety and care. 

—Thomas Carlyle, who has been slowly sinking for some months, died 
We are unable this week to attemp! 
He has 


for many years ceased to be an influence, but probably no simply literary 


on Saturday at the age of eighty-four. 
any detailed estimate of his place either in literature or philosophy. 


man in this century has exerted so much influence on the generation which 


is wow growing grey. What is most curious in his career is that he be- 








‘The 


the school of politi- 
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ame in his later_years the philosopher par excellence of 


ians who plume themselves on having no philosophy, and when he died had 
a 





long parted company intellectually with the bulk of those whose youth had 
be yst stirred by his preaching. 
—Mr. I. A. Bridgman has materially increased his reputation by the pre- 
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the 


the first impression made by his display is 


ition of his we He is one of 


~ 


at the American Art Gallerv. 


younger American painters, an 


that of extremely creditable industry. The catalogue numbers over three 


hundred studies, sketches, and ‘‘ finished pictures,” all in oil, and the evident 
care and study expended upon the more elaborate of them make it seem re- 


markable that so young a man should have accomplished so much,  Superfi- 
All that 
is been distinctly am- 
” exhibited at 


arly ten years ago, if we remember rightly, to the large works 


cially, at least, too, they show a creditable and unexpected variety. 
his fellow-countrymen have seen of his work hitherto h: 


bitious, from his ‘‘ American Circus in the French Provinces,” exhibite 


the Academy ne 
he sent here from Paris last year, ‘* Funeral Rites of a Mummy,” ‘* Pastimes 
Bull Apis,” the first 
of which obtained for him the first medal at the Paris Exposition of 1878, we 


The chief merit of these has been that in } 


of an Assyrian Monarch,” and ‘* The Procession of the 
believe. oth spirit and treatment 
they were nearly indistinguishable from the 
This 
terials p 
Most of 


work of his master, Géréme. 
means that they betrayed skill and care in composing and painting ma- 
1 


epared for the purpose by the aid 


the 


of much and scrupulous study. 


them are in present exhibition, and renewed examination of 








them causes no revision of this judgment, except, perhaps, in emphasizing 
their inferio to Gerome in impressive composition, and in a certain 
freedom which occasionally Gérome proves not logically inconsistent with his 
general method, The observer feels sure that such dramatic interest as that 
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of the ‘f‘ Ave Cexsar, Morituri 


like iy to do will | 


Salutant ’ no work 


Te that Mr. Bric 


On the contrary, he has, after the necessary man- 


rman is 
yOSSeSsS. 
tion, inclined to the externals of his mas- 
first of all 


urn for expressing himse?f pictorially. 


ner of the most sympathetic imita 


ter’s art, and in his more important works strikes one as un 


It 


is impossible not to notice in each of the three ambitious compositions 


accomplished archeologist with a t 


just mentioned that inversion of the true painter’s processes which is ne- 
cessarily implied in laboriously creating the thing by which the observer is 
g first 


to be impressed, instead of having been impressed by something one’s 


self, and then employing one’s art to communicate it ; it is observable even 


when there is no archeology. But it is quite different with the studies and 


sketches in which the exhibition abounds. These give one a new view of Mr. 
sridgman, and testify to a genuine faculty of seeing objects picturesquely 


which in his elaborate 
at all. 


camels, dogs, 


compositions are to be found only by inference, if 
His horses—in particular, an ugly roan mare on the north wall— 
donkeys, cats, goats, heads of Arabs, and so on, are done 
ble 


with evident and ble directness. 





agreea Some of the landscape ‘‘ Studies 


in Brittany” almost approach the confines of poetic sentiment. On the 
whole, and especially when one notes that his later work is in just this 


respect superior to the earlier—contrast, for example, Nos. 211 and 18g in 
manner—it does not seem impossible that, whether or no Mr. Bridgman be- 


somet n 


gan at the wrong end, he may one day paint hing very differe from 


the ‘‘ Funeral Rites of a Mummy.” 


—Three pictures have recently been placed on exhibition at Knoedler’s Gal- 
lery which illustrate not only the defects of Mr. Bridgman—Millet, Fortuny, 


and Bonnat must of course do that, and the association is unfair to a painter 


whose genius is only a genius for cleverness—but the defects of the kind o 
The Millet is a small interior in which a 


the 


artin which Mr. Bridgman excels. 
peasant mother has just given her child a piece of bread for a beggar at 
door ; the sentiment of it is beautifully human and wholly removed fr 


commonplace, and analysis at once recognizes that imaginative treatment which 


om the 


ve fanciful 


H 
} 
ul 


has back of it a sentiment as its originating impulse ; it would not | 
to consider it an allegorical picture entitled ‘‘ Charity.” And 
hand its drawing, tone, and color charm the sense, and would excite th: envy 


on the other 


of a painter whether decorative or merely skilful. The Bonnat, ‘‘ Ribera 
Painting in Rome,” done in 1867, and representing the painter seated on the 
steps of a church sketching the idlers around him, and the monksas they come 
out, and a little contadina standing erect on the topmost step, is not only a 
fine composition, fulby as pictorial as any of Mr. Bridgman’s yet eluding his 
formality, but it has the very spirit of ‘‘the Latin race.” The Fortuny, an 
Arabian fantasia, in which mounted Arabs are galloping and { 





iring t 
muskets in ordered riot, relieved against a green hill and gray sky and sur- 
rounded by a mass of unmoved taciturn figures, portrays the spirit of Al- 
giers with a vigor and directness beside which Mr. Bridgman’s mosque and 
harem interiors, and ladies of Constantinople, and ‘‘ Siestas,”” and ‘‘ After the 
Baths” seem like the reports of ‘‘ yellow-covered” literature. Neither it 


nor the Bonnat is an intrinsically important or particularly cl 


haracteristic 


picture, and possibly both owe their present consideration in part to their 
) I I 


signatures. 


skilful work, and, like the Millet, they are very skilful. Nevertheless, no one 


But they belong to a wholly different order of art from merely 


Nation. 








. 

who is induced by Mr. Bri t upon his relative posi- 
tion among American painters will undervalue his qualities, or a ) 
depreciation of the results of so much training by painters who are as 
his inferiors in training as they excel him in other respects. H 
itself may not hgve been in the best direct - his color ‘ nly sh 
and almost te endeavor after more tl ¢] f t \ 
and his flesh-paint#g no stronger than much of his 1 ! Bu e) 
tion contains a lesson for amateur ‘* ionists 

—The Providence /’vess, alluding to our recent not f Horn’s ‘Hi 


of Scandinavian Literature,’ wonders that we overlooked Mallet's ‘ Northern’ 
that William and Mary Howitt’s ‘ Literature and 


ae 


when sayin, 


> 


Antiquities ’ 


Romance of Northern Europe’ was ‘‘ almost the only thing ac le hereto 























fore.”” The reason, however, why we did not mention Maile ‘Nor 
Antiquities ’ was that it is not a history of Scandinavian literature, but, as t 
title plainly shows, a work on the amtiguities of the North. It treats of th 
manners, customs, religion and laws, maritime expeditio SCON 
of the ancient Scandinavians. Mallet himself said nothing about t 
of the North, and the last English editor, Blackwell, h ply giv 
plementary chapter (chapter xiv. pp. 362-396) on medieval L 
dure, and this is about as unreliable as anything well can Lob irate 
perhaps we should say that the chapter concludes with half a page devoted to 
the post-Reformation literature of Iceland, Of D , Sw sh No 
wegian literature the work contains not a word. On tl 
work of the Howitts (published in London in 1852 two volumes 
be a complete history of the literature of Swed 1) <, Norway } 
Iceland. It is, to be sure, rather slip-she d, but it covers the grou d 
ning with the Old-Norse, then taking up the j and ba i 
closing with the modern Danish (including t Norwegian) a Sw " 
literatures, giving copious specimens from the most « ted ; > 

—The great attraction at the fourth Symphony ¢ ert was for many t 
appearance of the young Brazilian violinist, M Dengrem who w 
the soloist of the evening Phe boy is really a prodi Llere is f 

bout fifteen years, who not only has a perfec sterv of the te s 

of his art, with a tone and style of bowing as 1 u f tl 
createst virtuosi, but who exhibits the refined taste and con ve int 
ligence of a man in the prime of his years. Young Deng t played the 
whole of Mendelssohn’s delightful Concerto in G r, and it is safe to say 
that it has never been played better by any artist in , oe long, 
perhaps a little too sentimental, andante w irably exe ed By tak. 
ing it in much quicker tempo than it has often been played here he infused 
into it a new spirit With those who are able to judge there can be no doubt 
























that has taken the fullest advantage of the op es he has had in 
Europe of hearing Joachim play. It would | le to pay him a 
higher compliment than to say that in many pass s in the Mendelssohn 
Concerto he recalled the best efforts of that incomparable viol Phe 
remaining portion of the programme contained nothing new Phe Schumann 
Symphony in D, Beethoven’s great overture to ‘* Le I No. 3, t} 
“ March of the Kings,” from Liszt's Orator **Christus,” are old and fa- 
miliar friends. All these numbers were very satisfactorily | I vD 
Damrosch and his orchest 
—A great deal of learned speculati s expended by Professor A. H. 
Sayce, in Appendix iii, to Schliemann’s ‘ Ilios ttempting to show that 
the ¢ riote syllabary was in use in the Troad and thre rout As Minor, 
d that it had a possible origin in the Hittite hier hic It may be con- 
ceded that certain characters of the Cypriote syll ry resemble certain of 
hese hieroglyphics in form, but it is yet they do in power. 
‘here are also certain resemblances in form to Lycian characters, but none 
in phonetic power so far as the latter are known. There are two coincidences 








with the cuneiform in both form and power, and one w he Pheenician and 
Greek in both form and power. Further, the Cypric vowel characters for 
a, ¢, 7, and some of their digammated syllables, bear marks of descent from 
} } } : } on o ” sce 

the same thought or invention. e elements on the so-called ‘‘in- 
scriptions found at Hissarlik”’ have no ry obvious connection with the 


of 


down to the present 


llabary. ilar marks are found on objects 


Sim 


Cypriote or any other sy 


1 Svria, of various dates, even 


d 
In 


ude, where the examination of a 


many sorts in Cyprus an 
1 in potterv decorations. the Cesnola collection they occur in gre 


nt 
at 
un 





} 
Lé 


number of objects will make it p 


that the marks are only a rude ornament ; while comparison with the real 


] <} 


Cypriote inscriptions will show how far they are from belgnging to the same 


class. In the Cesnola collection are four lamps whose tops or faces were ail 
fashioned in the same mould, and which bear rude Greek letters. Their bot- 


toms have raised marks, all different, which much resemble these Hissarlik 


objects, but still are more like ‘‘inscriptions” than they. The marks on 
whorl No. 1,524 0f Sayce’s Appendix, or No. 1,996 in the text of ‘ Ilios,’ bear 
a very close resemblance to those on the bottom of another Roman lamp of 
the Cesnola collection, whose face shows that it is Roman, and probably im- 


ported to Cyprus from Italy. But, in brief, if these whorl-marks are inscrip- 
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itself resolutely to the 


SCHLIEMANN’S ILIOS.#—I. 


7 } 
aulilul volume 


of Schlien 
Troy in 1878 
history of the 


antic first love at tl ige of nine fe 


with whom he agreed t 


celerity in learning languages. At . > of 


twenty-two 

gained ‘‘a thorough knowledge of the English language ” in si: 

yvercame the difficulties of French in r six months, anc 

» write and speak fluently” Dutch, Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese, « 

in six weeks, all while he was living in ‘‘a wretched garret without a fire,’ 

Amsterdam, employed all day in a banker’s office at a salary of $160 
roved, and he then learned Russ 


; ‘ e could write a Russian letter and ‘‘ conve: 


Soon afterwards his fortune 


her in six weeks 
” with Russia age of thirty-two, he learned Swe 
ned modern Greek in six weeks ; 


Hl enough ‘‘to understand some « 


r,”’ whom he ‘fread and re-read 
After studying Greek literature excl 
: 


satin, which he had learned 


Schliemann now 


toe Aut 

Remai lycena: Prof 
Max Muller, A. H. S vy, i. Bru h-Bey » Ascherson, M 
Burn , Mr. F. Calvert, ar | J. Duffiel With maps, plans, and 
Pp. xvi.-800. New York: Haxper & Brothers. 188 


uzscl 












eb. 10, 1881] 









egin ancient Greek when they can speak and write the modern language 








th fluency.” He allows six months for the modern Greek and a year for 
ncie We fear Dr. Schliemann overlooks the differe between 
of thirty-four and a child, and wi es the effect of the Dutch garret 
on a passion to ‘dig up Troy.” Self-educated men, if t] omplis! 
ealw men of t ial abi! vhich ounts for t 
‘ year without help what ordinary people hardly do in three years witl 
very best i Ip. We fear t t few ¢ ary | ‘4 ler S ] nann’s 
1, would get beyond the modern G At the sam it is well 
hy of tice that Schliemann Jearned all his languages mai y commit- 
to memory long passages of the literature and constantly 1 rt 
cess Which cannot be too strongly recommended, especially in learning 
ent lans } wutobiography is followed by chapters on Trojan 
ogi hy, hi ry, and topogr phv nd an elaborate discussion of ** The 
ue Site of Homer’s Tlium.”” Besides Schliemann’s own chapter vol 
contains a preface by Virchow, and nine appendices, inclu g two by 
Virchow, on ‘* Troy and Hissarlik”’ and ‘‘ Medical Practice in t Troad i 
1879”; two by Brugsch-Bey, on ‘‘ Hera Boépis” and ‘‘ Troy and Egypt” ; 
one on ‘f Novum Ilium,” by Mahaffy; one on the ** Hissarlik Inscriptions,”’ 
by Sayce; and a catalogue of ‘‘ Trojan Plants.” 


The i 
riven to the world in this and its predecessor, can hardly be overrated. Even 
had never heard of Achilles, Hector, 


overy of six buried cities ona hill in Asia Minor, 


mportance of this work, and of the wonderful discoveries which are 
| 

if Troy were not a classic name, if 

Homer, still dis 

piled one upon another in successi 

} 


we 
or the 


ve strata to a height of more than fifty feet, 


one at least being a town of civilization and wealth, and all lying unknown 
and unsuspected beneath the ruins of a seventh, and this an historic Greek 
city whose foundation precedes the opening of authentic history, would be an 

chzeological fact of the first magnitude. And there are some to whom 
Schliemann’s discoveries mean this, and nothing more. The excavations 


made in 1878 and 1879 have added little that is of general interest to what 
was previously announced, except the discovery made by Professor Sayc« 
(and mentioned by him in the new Yournal of 7lellenic Studies, No. 1, p- 77) 


ruins beneath the ‘‘ Burnt City” (which Schliemann identifies with 
distinct walls, 


Homer’s Troy) contain the remains of two cities, each with 


instead of. the single city which was so conveniently identified with the ante- 
, when Schli 


frojan Troy of Laomedon, captured by Hercules. Since 1875 


mann announced that the dream of his childhood had been realized d that 
he had ‘‘ dug up Troy,” nothing has been disclosed which weakens the first 
impression or detracts from the value of the discovery. On the other hand 


the exhibition of the wonderful relics discovered on Hissarlik, esp: 


works of art and ornament, the so-called ‘‘ Priam’s treasure,” in the 
. } 


kOlaTS a 





South Kensington Museum during the last year, has ; scl n Oppor- 
tunity to judge calmly of their importance and tl is 
that no doubt longer exists of cither the real . 
sure or its archxological value, still less of the of 
civilization and wealth were dug from the insi nd 





from,a city destroyed by fire, on the ruins of which three prehistoric « 


one historic city have successively been bui The papers of Professo1 


chow in this volume are striking testimony from a cool, sober-head 


science, ‘‘ mit der Gewohnheit der kiltesten Objectivitat ’’ (as he says of him- 
’ J p 
fields, to t 


self), with a world-wide reputation nobly won in other 
Pp 
} 


of their very ma 


ness and the solid value of discoveries which professional archzologist ] 
well view with incredulity at first because 


(p. x.): 


gnitude. IHewr 


‘* Nowhere else in the world has the earth covered up so many remai: s gf 


ancient settlements lying upon one another, with such rich content ithin 
them. When we stand at the bottom of the great funnel, which has opened 
the heart of the fortress, . . . every doubt as to the antiquity of this 


site soon vanishes. . . . One cannot be otherwise than realistic (e4jectizv’) 
and I have pleasure in testifying that Schliemann’s statements satisfy every d 
mand of truthfulness and accuracy.” 


The hill of Hissarlik, as it stood before Schliemann’s excavations. 


was 
112 feet above the plain ; of this height a little more than half is tl 
hill, the rest consisting of the ruins of the seven cities. Of these, the Greek 
ilion occupies about 6 feet in depth, the fifth and sixth pre-historic cities to- 


sé 


the third (the 


74 feet—in all 524 feet of ruins. A. clance 


gether 7 feet, the fourth 10 feet, 


g Burnt City’) ro feet, the 
he first 


second 12 feet, and t 


1e 


at Schliemann’s volume, with its plentiful illustrations, is enough t 
the most sceptical that a new mine of wealth is here opened i ! \ 


It wil 


mann has broug! 


1 be long before science will have assin 





it out of Hissarlik and Mycene. It is yet too early to draw 


dogmatic conclusions; but it is time for all scholars to know that a new 


} . . : c 
chapter in the history of the intercourse of ear 


nor, with foreign lands has been oj 





the early inhabitants of Peloponnesus is now an historic fact, and we ma 


a 








any time find t\.at the mythg of the early intercourse of Greece wi 


; h Egypt 
and Pheenicia are history in disguise. l 


The Egyptian monuments have 





only 


The Nation. 































begun disclose their long-kept secre Scholars, it is true, are still « 
put t the meaning of cert . s, and it ts still easy for the scepti- 
cal to t lisagy t of tl ] 1 | to t 
tail erpretation ; | cholars ( to rou : \ 
Brug -Bey in Append k. (p. 750) 
ois | .g f t ! 1 
tury bel re he (sireek ¢ i \ 
to Evv} ind L« tere ew 
I to be settled that the It ic ] he ¢ 
l | ne ¢ ici, vhi ! COrTe ) { h I 
Tla-s /ai-ne Che latter i i 
m ti ; » | ‘*the n ie of tl! in} { 
thie 1, and the numerous and great [or ( } 
north” (p. 746). Lf ¢ I 1th 
es} iy to the po] t D W ( I s M 
Is lw ¢ hy ext 1 west ] ‘ ( 
to the ] ryptians, he gall ‘ ng cont 1 . 
(« ecl J lor ) civili m on the A { co Lhe Or ery 
early period, long before the migrations f Gre prope N 
Trojans or Dardanians in Egyptian inscriptions must still be « 
ful, and yet the evidence given by Brugsch 1 in Gladstone’s ‘ H ‘ 
Synchronisms* makes these at least highly prol ‘ \ \ ! 
ed links in a chain which may one day astonish by It 
ife to predict from what quarter the next s may v} 
say that future discoveries on the coast of A Mi \ n \ 
chapter in the history of alphabe Writing, and | y iH 
juestion ? Professor Sayce’s appendix on the H k 
cusses questions on which only those led in ( ! 
competent to express an opinion, It may be prematu » ati 
been shown that any writing at all has been found on H < 
ruins of Greek Ilion. Suill, it is an exciting fact that i ) c y 
many most competent judges to be alphabetic have | f< i y 
which is certainly older than the Homeric poem And what p1 I 
there that t peo} le so intelligent as the e¢ lv Greeks ¢ i ve Vi ad a 
pt, in which alphabetic writing had en known 11 f ‘ 
turies, and never have taken the hint But all tl 5 antic 
Above all questions of archxology, juestion of deeper int s 
at once into every one’s mind : Is y o1 f t cities of Hissar] the 
Troy of Home Has Schliemann reallv opened to « view t 5 of 
the ‘Iliad’? Before w n answer this question ; whe I 
Troy of Homer is to be Asia M I ng God O 
pus.” If we believe Professor Max Mill Sir G. Cox, ege of 
lroy is ‘fa repetition rs 1 \ eve ol ft | s the I ywers hat 
very evening are robl i rightest tr the We t} ten 
years ten hours of ess, and the « re lroy the sur 
f n his spler I g, caus k dwelling of 
t ve to fall dow lt t it dis V1 cular que vith 
ve such i specific ‘ 1 as Dawn 
will be so rash as deny the great i t of the solar myths in that 
tock of mythology v l rs the Greeks C with the whole 
Indo-European family. But to insist on finding ! wearisome 
repetition of the race between the Daw id the for tion of 
almos ery tale of a compl 1 | | the Greek, and thus to 
reduce toa dull uniformity the T1 W t] \ of Crdiy 1 Jo- 
C , and ntest of Euryst l I at id » deny that \ 
of these myths could have grown up et \ Gs Greek iu- 
ences, either as products of put nay n vg | by some ¢ . 
rence which fell within the expe! < ( ) ) assert tl 
the 1 y-colored tissue of be , horror, and re nee which the stories 
present is originally one fabric, the work of one loom, merely the varied ex- 
pres one monot us natural phenomeno! lhe extraordinary plia 
} v of e story f the Dawn, t su 1 e powers of darkness, d 
ll stranger latitude pe ted in interpreting 1 applying it, make i 
t , y my th * to Cox, ‘* Paris with 
I presents the \ vf vh ts out the light [7.e., 
I he sky But w y | is Vi by CEnone, ‘* we 
} e I | ever fair l ever young, looking on the 
dea un’ (! This universal ity of the Dawn story should 
: ; 
it t ’ et ] ed of Pro l $. It 
v j } l \ s ‘ \ gy If tory of Alexander's 
y » Asia w I r four centuries older and known only through 
| what a | s ro would the great conqueror become! What 
l »A $ =} <s to rest ‘in one unclouded blaze of living 
lig ‘*The Sun,” Cox tells us, ‘‘ must die young. Why, we are not 


* Acriticism of Professor $ 


ce’s discussion of these inscriptions w 


1 


] be found above 








CYR 





\ Greek myths are purely solar, others are 
nena, « : compound 

r mp ] ( re | 

! ( ms to view the Do Liv 1 

| i I hould not yet ot! hi com- 

f the facts fon rving a 
modify itin d l Poetry may, 
hf | may direct the flight of poetry J 

| y have occurred th nostic point of 

€ | 1 t s est tl gian do not object to 

\ believes that no evidence is attainable. 

ie f elati f (Edipus we are never likely to 

] 1 altl 1 we cannot deny the possibility 
to | father and to marry his mother, 

hy f fact ever existed, and we 

denying it. We simply ‘‘ know noth- 

i Lb ve maintain that positive evidence is needed, far 
{ been adduced, to justify us in identifying C2dipus 

\ the S with t Dawn. We have no more right to do this 
than to me the truth of the tale of Cidipus as we find it. On one side of 
thi t on 1 region we find myths like that of Ouranos and Gé, and 
f ! irrection of Dionysus, which we see plainly are 

n ny nd we not d m of finding any basis of historic fact 
h ¢ nat has had full play in developing 

t! Ont her side are myths in which we can see that fact has supplied 
1 f tion or tl uperstructure. Here each case must be 
exan nad the 1ount of fact or fable recognized in each myth 
e accidents of r knowle ind on the attitude of the ex- 

‘ i ly f lou ries may be attached to a human being 

“ t in im} his historic position. hus, many of the fol- 
\ of Plato lieved him to be the son of Apollo, not of Ariston, and 
of this s e found in the generation which knew Plato personally. 

Now, this d not suggest even a doubt of Plato’s personality, or discredit 
ything else him as a man; but if the same story were told 
of a hero know poetry, it would be at least one just ground for 
‘ r him ine Phe belief that Minos was a son of Zeus 
is one of the rest ls for denying his historic character, and cer- 
tainly we cannot yet bring him out of the realm of agnosticism ; but we can con- 
e of tl iscovery of contemporary records, for example in Egypt, which 
would establish M sasanl king in Crete, in spite of the story of his 
mira birth and other fables which would naturally have clustered about 
1 real king in that age and position, It is one of the great triumphs of 


1 


modern sch ued, and 


ignosticism from the dominion of doubt, and has annexed 


arship that it has re 
of 


them decisively either to the realm of pure fable or to that of history. 


is still rescuing, large parts of the 
terra incogn 
| Com- 


] 


ry and comparative philology have claimed much that was 





ound as common property of a family of races, and they may 


sometim t | to grasp too much. On the other hand, the discovery 
or t rpretation of ancient records has added whole centuries, sometimes 
only barren centuries, to the domain which history can claim and cultivate as 
herown, 1] Egyptian Sesostris (as the Greeks called the great Rameses), 
compared with wl > campaigns the Trojan war seems modern, is now fully 
established as an historic king by contemporary records, including elaborate 
inscriptions, a treaty, and an heroic poem, which last, if it had been pre- 

| alone, would justly have been thought to prove that Rameses was a 
mythical person, We are no longer startled when we hear of wriiten evi- 
dence from the fourteenth century B.c. And yet seventy or eighty years ago 
Sesostris was as mythical as was ever Agamemnon or Priam, 


RE¢ POETRY.* 
\ R. SWINBURNE'’S latest volume strikes us as inferior to its immediate 
L predecessor, which it follows at so brief an interval that the difference 


both in quality and manner is noteworthy. The ‘Songs of the Spring-tides’ 
ed saner and fuller of thought than much of his former verse, and, 
though it is ther for his sanity nor for his thought that he seems to us valu- 
ble, the return to his earlier manner, which seems evident in the present col- 
l unhappy, because it does not recover in compensating measure the 


‘Studies in Song’ have, some of them, no more clearly 
coherent significance than many of the dithyrambics for which we, at least, 


nored his muse, but, so far from resembling the latter 





* ‘Studies in Sor By Algernon Charles Swinburne.’ New York: R. Worthington. 1&0. 
* The Classical Poetry of the Japanese. By Basil Hall Chamberlain.’ London: Trubner & Co. 
- Coming of the Princess, and Other Poems. By Kate Seymour Maclean.' Toronto: Hun- 
. ; ‘ ' 
_ ve ) Hat 1, and Other Poems. By sa Vertner Jeffrey.’ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
‘ W i ; vers: A ¢ S I By S.C.’ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
’ O ti Ora: A Me al I By M. B.M. Toland.’ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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in any cther way, they seem characterized by a quality that is, of course, a 

lithetical to dithyrambic—they seem labored. This may be an erroneoy 

judgment, to be sure; and we confess we have felt more or less at sea in the 
uttempt to form a conclusion of any sort upon the verse which Mr. Swinburne 
has published from time to time during the past four years. ‘A Forsaken 
Garden,’ indeed, appears to have closed a period of his poetry. But, at all 
events, the enthusiasm which may justify poetic frenzy is lacking in these 
‘Studies,’ and ia its place it is impossible net to recognize the surrender to 


Even Mr. 


as exhibited, for example, in his vocabulary and 


pure whim and freak which, if not artificial, is plainly hackneyed. 


} 


Swinburne’s cleverness, his 


management of me 


tres and his rhythms—in all the purely mechanical part of 


And 


if his obscurity has not increased, out of pure whim, it is certain that one’s jn- 


lain marks of having grown hackneyed, to our sense. 


his poetry—shows | g 


terest in dispelling it for one’s self has greatly diminished. Obscurity is not, of 


course, a fatal objection to a poet’s verse. Instances enough readily occur to 


the mind in which yrous demand one’s attentiveness 


IS 


“ ather ric Ipo 
a rather rig up n 


some sense even a merit; there as it were, a certain propriety, not to 


’ 


ay a necessity rving poetry of any profundity from the reading of 


, in pres 


who runs, and the effort involved i is often 


regarded as too great a 
of an 
as Mr. Browning sometimes demands, for example—is a reasonable 


him n attaining its meaning 


not hardship by other than ‘‘idle persons.” The 


necessary condition one’s readiness to. make such an _ effort—such 


effort 
hope of subsequent reward. ‘This was present in the case of Mr. Swinburne’s 
‘ Thalassius,’ in his last volume, and accordingly its obscurity, which was 
abundantly objected to, was by no means a fatal blemish. In a good dea 
of his best early verse there was no obscurity at ail, since what seemed 
to be such was itself the poem, and absolutely no intelligible meaning under- 


n 
us 


lay the sonore and poetic diction which charmed the ear and the suscepti- 


bility. But in ‘Studies in Song’ there is little that can be placed in either 
category, and one’s feeling is that Mr. Swinburne’s obscurity here is really a 
strain upon the patience of the reader, though of many of his readers, to be 
sure—and we think it will one day be remarked with surprise—the patien 


We ought to except from these strictures ‘‘ By the 


appears inexhaustible. 
North Sea,” undoubtedly the best poem in the volume ; but musical as it is 
and full of the strange passionateness characteristic of the author, we cannot 
resist the feeling that of this sort of thing the body of Mr. Swinburne’s work 


already contains all that the world will long cherish. It begins : 
“* A land that is lonelier than ruin; 
A sea that is stranger than death: 
Far fields that a rose never blew in, 
Wan waste where the winds lack breath ; 
iste endless and boundless and floweriess 
But of marsh-blossoms fruitless as free , 
Where earth lies exhausted, as powerless 
To strive with the sea.’ 
the 


The more Mr, Swinburne gives us of this the more it is borne in upon 


reflective mind that a little of it goes a long way ; and he has given us a good 
deal of it. Its literary and pictorial merits are great and conspicuous, and 
they are passably well maintained throughout the poem. But the morbid 


note in it, the artificial character of it, the predetermination of its melancholy, 
wholly different thus from the unrest of Byron, prevent it from appealing to 
any but special moods, and these not among the most elevated of which t! 


Even if we exclude all notion of sympathy and 


human spirit is capable. 
apply a strictly objective standard in estimating it, the same difficulty remains, 
unless poetry is to be regarded as something utterly in the air and not to be 
judged by the relative worth of its significance. Professor Dowden, it is true, 
who writes upon Shakspere’s ‘‘ mind and art,” and so, it is natural to infer, 
‘* the 


tion of Mr. Swinburne’s poetry,” in reviewing this collection, that ‘* praise 


would not be likely to over-praise Swinburne’s, says of incanta- 
comes to the lips as the spontaneous outcome of gratitude for an enlargement 


of our imaginative life.”” But what is the nature of the enlargement? is the 





real question, Opium-eating produces a certain kind, it is well known, but is 
not to be called ‘‘ elevating,” precisely, and its devotees are said to get very 
tired of its thraldom. However, there is very little in the volume to be 
compared with the stanza we have quoted, and indeed not too much in what 
follows it in the poem which it introduces. ‘The long poem that celebrate 
Landor may be classed with the ode to Victor Hugo in the ‘Songs of the 
Spring-tides’ as a tour de force, but it is less clear and, if possible, more ex- 
travagant. The stanzas on the Czar’s yacht Zivadia are merely screeching ; 
they conclude : 
“« . . hope be far 

And fear at hand for pilot over sea, 

With death for compass and despair for star, 

And the white foam a shroud for the White Czar.’ 


The translation of the grand chorus of birds from Aristophanes is after the 
original metre, but it is defiantly Swinburnian, the translator’s main desire in 
undertaking it being, as he says, ‘‘to renew as far as possible for English 
ears the music of this resonant and triumphant metre,” and the desire of Aris- 
tophanes in the original having, doubtless, included more than the exhibition 
‘*Six Years Old” is pretty enough to 
make one wish it were more so. Of course there is an allusion to the 
‘* Master,” meaning Hugo, and a poem entitled ‘‘ The Fourteenth of July,” 


of metrical triumph and resonance. 
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on the denial of the plenary amnesty by the French Senate, in which he is 
referred to as ‘‘ Our Father.” 

Nothing could be more unlike Mr. Swinburne’s muse than that of the Japan- 
ese classic poetry which Mr. Chamberlain has chosen and translated, and it is at 
least in a line with what we have been saying to find the completeness of the 
contrast an agreeable refreshment. In these lyrics we return at once to nature, 
and perceive the presence of the atmosphere of simplicity which pervades 
them. Their simplicity, too, is of that radical kind which is so rare in the mo- 
dern and Western world as to make a union of it with true poetic feeling a 
literary marvel—without any sort of afterthought, reflection, or introspection, 
and marked, indeed, by the perfection of unconsciousness. In an intro- 
duction to his translations which almost renders any further characterization 
needless, Mr. Chamberlain ascribes this to what may be called an academic 
origin. He says it is owing to a ‘‘ poverty of the intellectual constitution ” 
and a love of precedent. Fora thousand years an unchanging metre was used 
for strictly lyrical compositions, and all poetical ventures beyond the lyric do- 
main were in effect prohibited. ‘There are no soundings of the depths of 
the human heart—that would be philosophy and not poetry” ; no patriotic in- 
vective or aspiration, which would be politics ; few prayers, and no ‘‘ yearn- 
ings after a possible life beyond the grave.’ 


’ 


‘* What we find,” he continues, ‘‘is the expression in natural language of 

the simple feelings common to all mankind—love, regret, loyalty, attachment 
to old traditions, and, in the place of religion and moralizing, nothing but 
that hopeless sense of the transitoriness of life which precedes, as it survives, 
all culture and all philosophy.” 
The ‘‘ language,” speaking strictly, of the poems before us is Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s own, and his verbal felicity is so obvious that it would perhaps be unjust 
to him to reason from its unmistakable poetic quality that the original expres- 
sion is not adequately described when it is called ‘‘ natural” merely ; as here 
interpreted it is certainly natural, but certainly something more. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s explanation of the characteristic he describes seems to us equally 
inadequate. How is the love of precedent to be accounted for, and what is 
the origin of the precedent of which he finds the influence so baneful? If we 
enquire beyond externals—namely, the persistence in one metre and the ex- 
clusion of all but lyrical poetry—and ask why the Japanese muse, up to the 
invasion of Confycianism, confined itself to ‘‘the simple feelings common to 
all mankind,” and concerned itself in nowise with ‘‘ the depths of the human 
heart,” philosophy, patriotism, and natural theology, the answer surely is to 
be sought in the character of the Japanese mind, which led it to eschew those 
deep matters and lend to the precedent it had itself established sanctions which 
it found no difficulty in rigidly regarding. The practical tendency of the 
Japanese genius, its instinctive hostility to Indian mysticism, and its ill-adapt- 
edness to excel even in the subtleties of Chinese rhetoric which it has so long 
tried to imitate, are doubtless really at the bottom of its distinctive verse 
and versification. Indeed, Mr. Chamberlain himself intimates as much when 
he says: ‘‘ For philosophy there was no need in the land of the gods, where 
all men were naturally perfect,” and, ‘‘ for similar reasons,” none of the other 
elements of poetry mentioned receive attention. This does unquestionably 
imply, to a certain extent, ‘‘ poverty of the intellectual constitution,” but only 
to a certain extent. At any rate, the qualities of much of the verse contained 
in this volume are sufficiently positive to give to such a statement only a nega- 
tive value ; in other words, it is its simplicity and unconsciousness, so diffe- 
rent from occidental lyrics, that strike one’s attention, rather than its lack of 
intellectuality. 

There are other qualities consonant with this. ‘‘If we had to express in 
one word the impression left on our mind by an attentive consideration of 
them,” says Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘ that one word would be frettiness.” Here 
again Mr. Chamberlain seems to us to have the excellent fault of extenuating 
what he might be pardoned for being enthusiastic about, though we are not 
sure precisely what he means by ‘‘ prettiness.” Possibly he would call Love- 
lace’s verses to his mistress pretty, merely. 

* If as my spirit yearns for thine 
Thine yearns for me, why thus delay ? 
And yet, what answer might be mine 
If, pausing on her way, 


Some gossip bade me tell 
Whence the deep sighs that from my besom swell, 


“ And thy dear name my lips should pass ? 
My blushes would our loves declare. 
No, no! I'll say my longing was 
‘© see the moon appear 
O’er yonder darkling hill ; 
Yet 'tis on thee my eyes would gaze their fill!" 


This is certainly pretty, but as the word is often used it hardly expresses, 
perhaps, the lively and yet gentle grace of the conceit and the lines. Pretti- 
ness, again, is not too strong an epithet for 
” Gate weeping, till my snowy sleeve : 
s wet with tears. Who knows? Perchance again 


Wafted, they’re borne upon the sighs I heave 
On 'Arima's far distant heights to rain." 


Wholly without the spiritual or the sensuous quality, however—one of which 
should be present, very likely, to satisfy a western ideal of the beauty which 
transcends prettiness—all the poems are. 


But it is curious to see how the 
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love of nature, as it is called, characterizes them and how it is manifested 


One gets from them the same feeling that the drawings of the most cha: 
acteristic of the Japanese artists or the best designs upon the older por 
lains and lacquer give one—the feeling of directness and unphilosophic ob 
servation, which all their conventionality scarce obscures. Here, for exam- 
ple, are two stanzas, w ritten on ‘‘ The Cuckoo” in May, A.D. 750 
“Near to the valley stands my humble cot ; 
The village nestles neath the cooling shade 


_Of lofty timber ; but the silent glade 
Not yet re-echoes with the cuckoo's note 


‘* The morning hour e’er finds me, sweetest bird ! 
Before my gate; and, when the day doth pale, 
I cast a wistful glance adown the vale; 
But een one note, alas! not yet is heard.” 


It is impossible to read this without a sense that it is incomplete ; one 
misses the spiritual sentiment which in our view is requisite to make it any 
thing but a graceful rhapsody—misses the 
“ Even yet thou art to me 

No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery."’ 
It zs to Hironaha a bird, and of Wordsworth’s ‘‘ voices" and ‘* mysteri 
he probably took little account ; but it is clear that he was very fond of a 
primrose by the river’s brim, though he got no ‘‘ intimations ” from it. And 
the volume is full of similar suggestiveness. 
zas” by various poets on the different seasons, written, one cannot help re 


There are twenty ‘‘ Short Sta 


flecting, a thousand years before Thomson and Cowper and Crabbe, and in the 
midst of a militant feudalism which elsewhere has compelled the lyric muse 
into celebrating quite other glories. They are of the same character, vivid 
pictorial, and never pointing a moral—just what one would expect in tl 
natural poetry of a nation to which morality and courtesy are synonyms, 
“ Too lightly woven must the garments be, 
Garments of mist,—that clothe the coming spring 
In wild disorder see them fluttering 
Soon as the zephyr breaths adown the lea." 

We have no space to do more than indicate what the reader of literary taste 
will find in Mr. Chamberlain’s volume, but it is safe to say that it is well 
worth while to make the acquaintance of it. 
—the first of the kind in English and the only means the English reader has 


It is indeed an important book 


of introduction to, whatever may be its defects, an interesting, novel, and 
suggestive anthology. Of the merits of the translation we cannot speak ; 
Mr. Chamberlain has eschewed literalness, ‘‘ not so much from the difficulty 
as the impossibility” of attempting it, and has endeavored to give us equal 
change for the original. What he has to say of his reasons for so doing, for 
preferring a metrical to a prose translation, and indeed on all subjects con- 
nected with his work, is instructive ; and his criticism seems to us, with the 
slight modifications suggested, excellent, so far as we can judge. It is a mat- 
ter of course that much local color should be lost in a metrical translation 
estopped from following the original metre, and now and then we notice lo- 
cal color of quite another sort, such as the use of ‘tan” for “if,” and 
‘‘mickle.” But, as he says, modern English and classical Japanese ‘‘ are 
divided from one another by an interval of a thousand years and by the 
breadth of the whole globe.” 
more sentence, certainly a suggestive one : 
the Japanese mind is the native poetry.” 
‘The Coming of the Princess, and Other Poems’ is prefaced by a good 
word from the editor of the Canadian Monthly at Toronto, upon whom it 
has had a powerful effect. 
—or should we say provincial ?—work, and exclaims : 


We must take leave of the book in quoting one 


‘> 


‘*This one original product of 


He looks upon it as in great measure a national 
‘* May it be its mission 
to nourish the poetic sentiment among us. 
some degree the heart of the nation, and, in the ran 
of humanity.” 
thesis, ‘‘in the range of its influence,” is equivocal, since, for all that is 


May it do more !—nourish in 

ge of its influence, that 

We feel quite sure it will fail to do this, unless the paren- 
I 


nourishing in it, the Canadians will probably prefer to go to the original 
sources of the author’s inspiration—Swinburne and Mrs. Browning and other 
accessible poets. The titular poem welcomes the Princess Louise, of course, 
and represents her on her arrival : 


“With the length of her bright hair backward flowing 
Around her head like an aureole, 
Like a candle-flame in the wind's breath blowing, 
Stands she fair and still as a disembodied soul.” 


It would have suited the metre as well, and would have been equally effective 


and more accurately pictorial, to have substituted for ‘‘ disembodied” ‘ dis- 
embarking,” but that is a small point, and does not at all affect the verse 
considered as poetry, which would be the same in either gase. Nevertheless 
it is not to be understood that the author is nat one of the numerous class of 
poets who have a great liking for poetry, especially modern English poetry, 
and are through their sympathetic appreciation of it irresistibly and: remorse- 
lessly driven to the composition of verse themselves. She is, on the contrary, 
one of the most characteristic of this class. Like the rest, she evinces a some- 
what meagre vocabulary, a marked absence of felicity in the selection of 
epithets, an affection for sonorous words as such, a considerable ‘‘ flow of 
language,” and a generally excelent ear. It is rare to find her ear at fault, 
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d only occasionally that she falls into such errors as accenting ‘‘ become,” 
“Bethany,” and ‘‘apotheosis” on the penult. She has also the cognate 
merit of a considerable metrical range and ease in handl’ ~ rhythm. To 
these items of poetical equipment should be added a fund of excellent senti- 
ments, not only of loyalty to the ‘‘ Lady of Lorne,” but of wider scope as 
well—illustrated in poems upon ‘‘ A Baby’s Death,” ‘‘ Resignation,” ‘‘ The 
Woods in June,” *‘ Written ina Cemetery,” ‘‘ Beyond,” and so on. We were 
peaking just now of the absence of Wordsworth’s spiritual quality in the 
productions of the Japanese muse, and it occurs to us to add that they also 


lack the quality of these still more modern verses even more conspicuously. 
The author of ‘ Wayside Flowers’ is of the same poetical family. Not 
innaturally they also include a poem entitled ‘‘ Beyond,” but no ‘‘ pale 
and besides being saner in diction it is 
The right feeling, too, 


ea-buds there weep for ever,” 
rather didactic than contemplative and speculative. 
of the Canadian poetess seems deepened into conspicuous piety in her Ameri- 
can contemporary. Not only does the verse betray this, but it is sufficiently 
indicated in such titles as ‘‘ Nearer Home,” ‘‘ To the Memory of Rev. McNary 
Forsyth,” ‘‘ To the Memory of Rev. T. A. Sproull.” There is, however, an 
ibundance of less exalted right feeling, though we note a prevalent pensive- 
ness, not to say sadness, here also sufficiently suggested by ‘‘ To the Memory 
of Our Lizzie,” ‘‘ An Angel Visitant,” ‘‘ In Memoriam,” ‘‘ A Lost Love,” 
“* The Joys of Old,” ‘‘ Too Late,” ‘‘ Dead,” ‘‘ Wasted Years,” 
to conclude, ‘‘ Through Much Tribulation.” 

It may seem an over-refinement to distinguish between ‘ The Crimson 
Hand, and Other Poems’ and the foregoing ; they do, indeed, both belong to 
the class described, but there are differences in this class as well as in the 
class of the genuine poets. There is, for example, nothing ghastly in the 
poetry of the laureate of the Princess Louise orin ‘ Wayside Flowers.” Mrs. 
Rosa Vertner Jeffrey, on the other hand, in her first poem at any rate, seems to 
display a disregard of how our nerves are affected—which might be unob- 
jectionable if they were affected. It is, however, agreeable to turn from 
the red tragedy of ‘‘ The Crimson Hand” to the disarming phototype por- 
trait of Mrs. Rosa Vertner Jeffrey, which forms a grateful frentispiece to the 
But our duty concerns her poetry exclusively, and, turning instinct- 


‘* Unforgiven,” 
£ ’ 


and, 


book. 
ively to her poem ‘‘ Cleopatra,” we notice that such rhymes as ‘‘ Aurelian’ 
‘*million” and ‘‘ destiny” with ‘‘ Antony” are merely superficial 
blemishes, which do not interfere with what poetic quality it possesses. This 
is marked by traces of the same intensity as ‘‘ The Crimson Hand,” 
though it is a less unusual subject, and, of course, is always to be treated 
We are disinclined to mince matters, however, 


with 


with intensity or let alone. 
when we read ‘‘ Hasheesh Visions,” and must say frankly that 


“The blazing billows leaped on high 
And roared their laughter to the sky,"’ 


is too realistically phantasmagorical, so to say, to be pleasant reading. We 
like such a really pretty conceit as ‘‘ Pas Encore” much better. And be- 
tween the two there is a great deal of verse which shows much virility, and 


has ‘‘stuff” in it, beyond cavil. 
The author of ‘‘ Onti Ora” says at the outset that when searching for a 


title for her book, the Indian name for the Catskills—‘‘ Clouds of the Sky "— 


“‘ Under my weary glances came 
And lent its aid to mystify.” 


Chis discloses her purpose and adumbrates her poetic faculty with equal 
Readers who enjoy mystification will find great intricacy of plot 
It is by turns sublime, de- 


clearness. 
in the poem, which is of the narrative order. 
scribing 


** Hoarse muttered curses, low and deep, 
Storm demons raving in despair "’ ; 


romanti , as in 


“ There, near the tree-embowered wood, 
In her fantastic golden sheen, 
The gorgeous gypsy waiting stood, 
Like ancient Oriental queen " ; 
and, indeed, in the warp and woof of the entire poem, of which Leon De 
Maury is the Catskill hero ; and homely and domestic, as when it pictures the 
interior inhabited by the heroine : 
** Judge Lee Von Enrich reading sat, 
While near him dozed his gentle dame ; 


Beside the hearth a Maltese cat 
With wonder watched the sparks inflame.’ 


’ 


Che story comes out all right, and is withal so simply told that itis as easy to 
follow as if it were written in its appropriate prose, and the publisher has 
done his utmost for it in the way of heavy gilt-edged paper, bevelled 
boards, and eighteen illustrations by Sheppard, themselves as interesting as 
and even more skilfully executed than the text. 


Fifty Years of the English Constitution, 1830-1880. _ By Sheldon Amos, 
M.A. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1880.)—No body of modern institu- 
tions has received from publicists and political writers anything like the at- 
tention which has been devoted to the English Constitution, and this mainly 
for practical reasons. No other constitution has shown itself to contain the 
same inherent principle of vitality, none has proved itself so capable of trans- 
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plantation ; none has shown such vigor in new soils, among new people and 
new circumstances. Not only has it spread, under conditions amazingly dif- 
ferent from those which produced it, over nearly the whole northern half of 
this hemisphere, but it has here and there intruded itself into the customs 
and laws of continental nations, while in remote and uncivilized parts of the 
world it has proved itself fitted to evolve strong methods of government 
adapted to the administration of the affairs of tribes and nations alien in re- 
Nothing of this sort can be said of. 
any modern constitution except the English. So singular a phenomenon is 
well calculated to arouse the curiosity of the political student. A complete 
comprehension of its causes would seem almost likely to put in our hands a 
key to modern history. There are but few modern institutions existing in 
any civilized nation that have not, at one time or another, been among the 
political possessions of the Anglo-Saxon race, which seems in its steady pro- 
gress to have selected and assimilated whatever was best suited to its own 
purposes in the institutions of feudalism, chivalry, ecclesiasticism, monarchy, 
aristocracy, and finally democracy. The study of English institutions conse- 
quently throws a strong light upon those of other continental countries, and a 
thorough analysis of them serves to explain quite as much that is curious and 
puzzling in the history of the latter as in that of England itself. During the 
last fifty years extraordinary efforts have been made, and with considerable 
success, in the study of the English constitution. Mr. Hallam and Professor 
Stubbs have pursued the enquiry in the historical method, Mr. Walter Bage- 
hot has analyzed with wonderful skill the exact working of the constitution 
as it exists to-day, while writers like Mill and Hare have brought forward 
elaborate schemes for the improvement of the machinery of government 
based on a view of that government which itself was only possible in a gene- 
ration devoted to analysis and investigation. Mr. Sheldon Amos, in his pre- 
sent treatise, has undertaken the task of describing the English constitution 
as it appears on an examination of its practical operation within a limited 
period. The period between 1830 and 1880 presents, he says, limits pecu- 
liarly suited for an enquiry into both the essential and the variable elements 
in the constitution, Within them it is only necessary for him to take critical 
events or epochs. He does not attempt a complete history, and his investiga- 
tion is not concerned with anything but the structure of the Government itself 
and the progressive modifications taking place in it. The questions which he 
places before himself are, Where is the supreme authority ultimately situated ? 
and what practical guaranty has the individual against the abuse of it? This 
implies, of course, an enquiry into the amount, kind, and formalities of 
popular representation ; the relations between parliament and the executive, 
of local to central authorities, of dependencies to the parent state; the ad- 
ministration of civil and criminal justice, and other matters of the same 
general character. 

Mr. Amos divides his work into three main divisions: the first treats of 
the Houses of Parliament, the second of the Crown, and the third of the 
liberty of the subject. Without going into the details, the book will be found 
a valuable résumé of the constitutional history of England, so far as it con- 
cerns these subjects, during the past fifty years. There is very little that is 
original in what the author has to say, and the chief advantage of the book 
over others of the same sort is that it is brought down to a very late period. 
We say that there is very little that is original in it, and indeed Mr. Amos 
has not tried to be original, or to do more than state the views generally en- 
tertained by the most important writers on the topics which it treats. For in- 
stance, in that branch of the work which discusses the liberty of the subject 
some space is devoted to trial by jury. Mr. Amos states very fairly the argu- 
ments in favor of this ancient method of trial in criminal cases, as well as the 
arguments against the requirement of unanimity in all cases, but he has added 
nothing to the discussion. Of his treatment of the question of minority repre- 
sentation, the future of political associations, and the advance of parliamentary 
representation, the same thing may be said. 

At the end, in his semi-historical review, Mr. Amos undertakes to character- 
ize briefly the period over which it extends. He says that the changes which 
have taken place in the English Constitution in the last fifty years are mainly 
exhibited in three distinct directions: first, in what he calls the division of 
labor in respect to popular government between the people and the House of 
Commons ; second, in the mechanical appliances for simplifying, concen- 
trating, and extending the area of government; third, in the novel relation 
between the Executive Government and the Houses of Parliament. As to the 
first, the great increase of the freedom of public opinion and the press has had 
the effect of creating a new political organism, outside the legislature, which 
influences and often controls the legislature itself. He quotes Prof. Pearson, 
of Melbourne, who, in a recent essay on ‘‘ Modern Parliaments,” has taken 
the ground that this phenomenon is going on all over the world wherever par- 
liamentary government exists, and that in democratic communities—the type 
to which all progressive communities are constantly approaching—‘‘ some of 
the most influential politicians and the most skilled specialists in different de- 
partments of political science must, by the nature of the case, be outside the 
walls of Parliament, and yet none the less exercise the strongest direct 
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influence upon its councils and resolutions.” The conclusion which Mr. 
Amos draws from this general fact is a good illustration of a certain defect in 
his method of constitutional analysis which is constantly noticeable throughout 
his treatise. His moral is ‘‘that the defence of the constitution must be in- 
creasingly sought in the spirit and the informed intelligence of the people, 
and that no vaunted legal securities or historical facts in the past will be of the 
slightest service to keep at a distance either despotism or anarchy if the 
people as a whole are not awake to the value of what they have, and morally 
determined, on behalf of themselves and their posterity, to preserve it.” In 
other words, the people must have free schools. But in an analysis of the 
kind attempted by Mr. Amos, we do not care about arguments in favor of 
popular education, It is his business to explain, not to concern himself with 
the defence of, the constitution. 

The great difficulty about any contemporary examination of the workings 
of a constitution is the impossibility of taking an impartial view of matters 
which are colored and distorted on a near examination by party prejudice 
and bias. Absolute impartiality is something which publicists seldom at- 
tain even at the distance of a thousand years. Histories of Greece and 
Rome have generally been written in the interest of conservative or ad- 
vanced opinions, but to attempt to get at the bottom of current history is to 
incur the risk of partiality to the most extreme degree. Mr. Amos is a 
Liberal, and his whole book is strongly affected by this bias. It must be read 
and his views must be examined as those of a writer stanchly opposed to 
Conservative theories of the British Constitution. For instance, with regard 
to the position of the Crown, after criticising the doctrines advanced by Baron 
Stockmar, which may be supposed to represent pretty well the theory of the 
English Constitution now looked upon with favor by the party headed by 
Lord Beaconsfield, he proceeds to give his own ideas on the subject of the 
royal prerogative. The function of the Crown, it seems, is to ‘* preserve the 
freedom of the ministers of the Crown unimpaired by any sort of interference,” 
to exhibit a ‘‘capacity of appreciating the distinctions of party, and in 
critical moments facilitating the solutions which alone can terminate, ina way 
beneficial to the country, party conflicts, without being immeshed in the tangles 
of party alliances, or, on the other hand, entertaining a cynical indifference 
to the contests of the national and parliamentary life” ; to ‘‘ lead society,” 
and ‘‘ largely prescribe the current standard of morality and even of public 
taste,” and ‘‘ unerringly to distribute rewards and distinctions of that class 
for which parliamentary responsibility is wholly insufficient as a mode of 
check or control.” This, it wiil be seen, reduces the prerogative to what may 
be called its lowest terms, and it is hard to believe that with at least one-half 
of the people of England holding radical opinions, and a rising democracy 
ready to use any tool, including the Crown, for its own purposes, and on the 
other hand astrong feeling among an influential portion of the governing 
class that there is danger that the executive functions of the Crown will be- 
come atrophied, that Mr. Amos’s view will be taken a hundred years hence 
as representing the precise position of the Crown to-day. What it really 
represents is a Liberal constitutional theory pushed to a logical extreme. 





Englisk Plant-Names, from the Tenth to the Fifteenth Century. By 
John Earle, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. 
(London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1880. 12mo.)—An exa- 
mination of the common names of plants has long possessed a great at- 
traction for English students, and many of the results of their study have been 
given in occasional papers, while some have been treasured in a more perma- 
nentform. The present work, by the Oxford professor of Anglo-Saxon, is the 
latest contribution to the subject. It consists of a few short lists of the names 
of English plants, covering the time from the tenth to the fifteenth century, 
together with an explanatory sketch of much interest. In the difficult work 
of identification the author has made use of the continuity of names both in 
Latin and English, and has enumerated the plants whose relations with their 
names in these languages have never been broken. He has further employed 
the glossing of synonyms, where this has been consistent, and he has relied 
much upon the testimony of modern languages, medicinal uses, economic 
uses, and finally the retention of the old name in systematic nomenclature. 

It is plain that when several of these lines of evidence converge the 
caSe is pretty clearly made out, as a few examples from the nine lists will 
show : 

“ Absinthium, wormod, weremod, wermod, wormode, wormwod, 
Artemisia Absinthium, Wormwood. 
Juncus, risc, risce, resce, resche, 
uncus glomeratus, Rush. 
Senecio, grundes wylige, grundeswelge grundswylige, 
Senecio vulgaris, Groundsel.” 
Thus, it is seen that the common weeds just enumerated have passed through 
several changes of name in the growth of English, and it requires a good deal 
of patience to separate the tangled threads which may serve asa clue. One 
or two illustrations will show in what way Professor Earle has succeeded in 


this part of his task. 


‘* There is a plant now known as Verbena, and this word is connected 
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with a term which was sacred among the ancient Romans, who on certain 
solemn occasions took tufts of green things and called them verdene, a term 
which Servius on Virgil explains as derived ex viriditate, from their verdure. 
Professor Max Miller even supposes it possible that this verdbene@ may be of 
the same root as drahman, the mysterious word of the Hindu religion. Here 
we have a historical example of a name, at first vague and hardly definable, 
in course of time appropriated to one particular plant.” ‘*‘ The English Holly 
is in these lists called Aolen,. The old High-German form is Auéts, which 
has passed into French and become foaxx. From these forms we collect a 
root Ao/. Grassmann suggests that this is of one .root with Ao/-t, German 
Holz, wood, and that the idea is firmness, stiffness, tenacity, which is expressed 
in the word to hold.” 


The general-result which the author draws from his study of plant-name 
is that they are very ancient, and that there has been a vast amount of ramifi- 
cation from a very small number of germs ; and that in this field we have a 
remarkable exhibition of that faculty of differentiation which has been one of 
the most prolific sources of the copiousness of language. 

The author, in speaking of the preference which some affect for classical 
words over vernacular terms, says : 


‘* And now that the movement has reached the outskirts of the commu 
nity, and we can observe it as something apart from ourselves, we see that 
they who have just learnt to read and write prefer to say ‘commence ’ rather 
than the homely native word ‘ begin’; while such as aspire to pen a para- 
graph enjoy the savor of ‘eliminate,’ and scorn to speak as their fathers 
spoke, who said, ¢o cast out, or get rid of.” 


And yet in this little work the Anglo-Saxon professor, perhaps on the 
well-known principle that shoemakers’ children must go without shoes, writes 
the following, which is all very true, but has a smack of Latin about it 
There is ‘‘a certain levity of transit from plant to plant, which hapnily is 
not exhibited everywhere, but there certainly is a large circumambient zone 
of what may be called volatile names.” 
which we must decidedly differ from the author. 
farmer means an occupier, in America it means a hired laborer,” 
make such a distinction in our town-meeting ! 


There is, however, one point in 
He says: ‘In England 
Let him 
Professor Earle’s comparison of scientific and popular terms is exceeding- 


ly well stated : 


‘* Relatively to the organized nomenclature, the vernacular names hold a 
place of acknowledged inferiority. The cause of this is not far to seek 
they have had less thought bestowed upon them. All language is but voice 
charged with thought ; that which has had little and careless thought given to 
it will be lax and inexact; in proportion to the expense of thought with 
which it has been purchased will be the precision of its usage. This state- 
ment admits of easy and familiar illustration. The area of a language is of 
very unequal quality ; it presents a diversity of surface varying in proportion 
to the amount of thought that has been concentrated upon each part. If we 
take the commonest nouns which are continually in use, and ever in pre- 
sence of their objects, these have a signification which is almost immovable. 
Some such are: ash, bridge, child, death, eye, fire, God, house, etc. All 
these were to our ancestors before the national parting just what they are to 
us now, and they continue to be the same to our outgone colonists. But 
these form, as it were, an inner circle which hugs the axle-tree of motion. 
A little wide of these we come upon words hardly less familiar, but yet more 
susceptible of sense-change. Thus, deam is to us dead timber, while daum 
is the living tree. This change took place long after we were in the 
island, as our lists abundantly testify. Now, 4&méer means material of wood ; 
in Saxon it meant material generally ; in German the same word Zimme? 
means a chamber. In the state of nature, constancy of usage is secured to 
words only through the vigilance of a continuous exercise. The names 
of plants, if left to chance, are not so constantly used as to fulfil this condi- 
tion.” 

Is it not possible to fix the more fleeting names by concert of action 
among those who would be glad to have the study of botany more general ? 
The attempt has been made many times, and one of the best experiments 
was tried not very long ago. The greatest living systematist, Mr. Bentham, 
used in his Flora a binomial nomenclature both for the vernacular and scien- 
tific names of British plants, and his selection of names is regarded as felici- 
tous. Mr. Bentham’s ‘ Hand-book of the British Flora’ answers one of the 
questions asked by Professor Earle—‘‘ And would not a book of English 
botany with English names do much to promote the general study of this 
delightful science, and afford to many who could not otherwise find it an 
entrance and introduction to scientific ideas?” Mr. Bentham has used the 
common names, and has done what he can to secure a long life for them. 
But if one asks, Why cannot the same thing be done for the botany of 
this country ? the answer must be that most of our indigenéus plants have no 
common names ; they possess no history. They grow in a ‘land which has 
no castles.” 
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